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Canada’s  New  Role  in  World  Affairs 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  WADE,  editor  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  Headline  Series,  who  visited 
Canada  recently  to  gather  material  for  this  Report. 


CANADA,  a  close  ally  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
stable  and  rapidly  developing  nation  with  a  sound 
economy  and  a  burgeoning  industry.  The  wheat 
from  its  prairies,  the  timber  and  pulp  from  its  for¬ 
ests,  the  power  from  its  tumbling  rivers,  its  great 
mineral  wealth,  tapped  and  untapped,  make  it  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  Western  world.  Canada 
is  a  loyal  and  cooperative  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  the  views  it  expresses 
in  the  United  Nations  are  peculiarly  sympathetic 
to  American  policy;  and  in  diplomacy  it  cherishes 
its  role  as  an  interpreter  of  events  and  feelings  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  London  and  between 
Washington  and  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 
In  contrast  to  the  situation  prevailing  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  Canada  is  not  a  recipient  of 
American  aid,  but  rather  a  contributor  of  assistance 
to  Britain  and  other  nations.  In  short,  it  is  in  many 
basic  respects  an  ideal  neighbor  for  the  United 
States  at  this  critical  moment  of  history.^ 

It  is  all  too  easy,  however,  for  a  good  neighbor  to 
be  taken  for  granted  and  slighted  precisely  because 
it  is  good.  The  traditionally  unruffled  character  of 
Canadian-American  relations  is  due  to  agreement 
on  fundamentals,  a  common  geographical  position, 
similar  economic  systems,  and  perhaps  also  to 
certain  historical  parallels.  But  the  intimacy  of  the 
relationship  is  such  that  agreement  on  funda¬ 
mentals  does  not  preclude — rather  it  enhances — the 
multiplication  of  differences  on  secondary  problems 
and  on  the  detailed  execution  of  policy.  Moreover, 
although  Canadian  views  on  important  issues  may 
currently  follow  the  general  lines  adopted  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  are  not 
identical.  In  fact  they  vary  quite  widely. 

AS  BOTH  SIDES  SEE  IT 

The  penalty  of  good  neighborliness  is  that  little 
public  attention — considering  the  close  intercourse 

1.  Some  basic  and  recent  books  include:  George  Brown,  ed., 
Canada  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  University  of  California 
Press,  1950);  Andre  Siegfried,  Canada:  An  International  Power 
(New  York,  Duell,  1947);  F.  R.  Scott,  Canada  Today  (London, 
Oxford,  1938);  Merrill  Denison,  “Canada:  Our  Dominion  Neigh¬ 
bor,”  Headline  Series,  No.  46  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  May  1944). 


between  the  two  countries — is  paid  in  the  United 
States  to  definition  and  appreciation  of  Canadian 
interests.  For  the  American  public,  the  press.  Con¬ 
gress  and  a  good  part  of  official  Washington, 
Canada  is  a  tourist  haven,  a  source  of  nickel  and 
newsprint  and  an  historical  accident — a  portion  of 
the  North  American  continent  which  for  some 
vague  reason  did  not  take  part  in  the  American 
revolution.  Canada  is  not  distant  enough  to  have 
the  glamor  of  a  foreign  country,  nor  bellicose 
enough  to  receive  the  tribute  paid  to  the  trouble¬ 
maker,  nor  sufficiently  turbulent  internally  to  be¬ 
come  a  grave  concern  to  this  country.  Canada  is 
best  known  to  Americans  for  its  economic  at¬ 
tributes.  It  is  a  producer  of  things  the  United  States 
needs;  it  is  our  first  foreign  market;  it  is  the  place 
where  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  capital  is  invested. 
A  good  economic  case  can  be  made,  and  has  been 
made,  for  the  union  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.^  But  the  story  of  a  nation  can  never  be  told 
solely  in  economic  terms.  Despite  close  economic 
ties,  history,  politics  and  social  affairs  have  kept  the 
two  countries  separate  entities. 

Canada’s  individuality  in  world  affairs  has  been 
evolving  perceptibly — for  those  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  observe  it — during  the  last  30  years,  but 
it  is  perhaps  only  since  World  War  II  that  Canada 
has  achieved  an  international  personality  in  the 
fullest  sense.  The  industrial  and  military  strength 
generated  during  the  conflict  and  the  knowledge 
that  their  resources  are  capable  of  producing  still 
greater  power  have  led  Canadians  to  accept  new 
world  responsibilities  in  a  way  which  would  have 
been  unthinkable  before  1939.  Canadians  have 
sometimes  paused  to  ask  if  they  are  going  too  far 
and  too  fast,  but  the  trend  itself  proceeds  un¬ 
checked.  In  the  process  Canada  is  shedding  a  chrys¬ 
alis  of  humility.  Canada  has  been  described  as  the 
only  nation  with  two  inferiority  complexes — one 
in  relation  to  its  mother  country  and  the  other  to 
its  neighbor.  This  description  has  begun  to  lose  its 
meaning.  Tomorrow,  if  not  today,  Canadians  will 

2.  George  E.  Shea,  Jr.,  financial  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  “Why  the  U.S.  and  Canada  Should  Be  One  Country,”  Look., 
Vol,  XIV,  No.  12  (June  6,  1950). 
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begin  to  believe  what  foreign  observers  have  been 
telling  them  for  some  years — that  they  have  ar¬ 
rived  as  a  world  power. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  important  for  Americans  to  take 
note  of  the  emergence  of  an  influential  nation  with 
a  character  of  its  own  on  their  northern  border. 
Failure  to  understand  the  basic  underlying  factors 
of  Canadian  policy  may  some  day  prove  costly.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  armaments  should  sudden¬ 
ly  spring  up  along  our  unguarded  frontier,  but 
more  subtle  forms  of  strained  relationships  are  not 
inconceivable.  Canada  is  in  many  ways  the  world’s 
hostage  of  American  good  intentions.  A  moderate- 
I  sized  power,  its  population  of  14  million  being 
equal  to  that  of  New  York  City’s  metropolitan 
area,  it  lives  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  colossus.  If  Cana¬ 
dians  should  charge  that  they  are  in  danger  of  in¬ 
timidation  by  the  United  States,  they  would  have  a 
ready  audience  throughout  the  world.  While  they 
retain  and  develop  their  individuality,  while  they 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  of  their  own  free 
will,  they  give  the  lie  to  the  Kremlin’s  charges  of 
American  imperialism.  Moreover,  through  their 
Commonwealth  membership,  they  can  and  do  give 
force  to  a  balanced  picture  of  American  aims  in  as 
distant  and  critical  a  nation  as  India. 

BASIC  FACTORS  OF  POLICY  ' 

The  basic  factors  that  influence  Canadian  policy 
can  be  roughly  divided  into  two  categories — the 
I  historical  and  the  geographic-economic.  Generally 
speaking,  the  historical  factors  help  to  explain  the 
divergences  from  United  States  development,  while 
the  geographic-economic  factors  clarify  the  simi¬ 
larities.  Canada’s  history  tells  the  story  of  its  cul¬ 
tural  division,  its  federal  structure,  its  tie  with 
Britain  and  its  expanding  Commonwealth  role.^ 
Canada’s  geographic  position  —  in  particular  its 
proximity  to  the  United  States,  but  also  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  land  of  rich  natural  resources  which  has 
provided  a  continuous  frontier  for  its  immigrant 
population — account  for  much  of  the  underlying 
agreement  between  Washington  and  Ottawa."* 

A  creditable  job  of  outlining  American  foreign 
policy  can  be  done  without  going  back  to  James¬ 
town  and  Plymouth  Rock,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do 
j  a  similar  job  for  Canada  without  mentioning  the 
settlement  of  New  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  An  estimated  10,000  to  12,000 
migrants  from  France  journeyed  to  the  St.  Law- 

3.  See  G.  P.  dc  T.  Glazebrook,  A  Short  History  of  Canada 
(London,  Oxford,  1950),  and  A.  L.  Burt,  A  Short  History  of 
Canada  for  Americans  (Minncaiwlis,  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  19'12). 

14.  See  the  economic  chapters  in  Canada,  cited;  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations,  Book  I, 
Canada:  1867-1939  (Ottawa,  King’s  Printer,  1940). 


rence  Valley  and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  same  century 
that  the  Mayflower  made  its  crossing,  and  from 
this  handful  sprang  the  4  million  French  Canadians 
of  today.  There  were  about  65,000  Canadiens  at 
the  time  of  Wolfe’s  conquest  of  Quebec  in  1759, 
and  subsequent  migration  from  France  was  neg¬ 
ligible.  But  the  French — a  nation  within  a  nation, 
now  constituting  about  a  third  of  the  population — 
have  played  and  continue  to  play  an  important  role, 
not  always  readily  discernible  to  the  outsider,  in  the 
shaping  of  Canada’s  destiny. 

The  story  of  how  French  Canada  maintained  its 
national  identity,  so  contrary  to  the  melting-pot 
tradition  of  the  United  States,  is  intimately  related 
to  the  development  of  Canada’s  federal  structure, 
its  adherence  to  the  British  Empire  and  the  present- 
day  political  scene.  The  guarantees  accorded  by  the 
British  to  the  civil  law,  language  and  religion  of 
the  French  in  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  still  sur¬ 
vive.  They  were  imbedded  in  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867;  and  they  reinforced  the  trend  toward  decen¬ 
tralization  which  was  inherent  in  the  regionalism 
of  preconfederation  Canada. 

Ironically,  the  fathers  of  confederation  set  out  to 
write  a  constitution  very  different  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  They  succeeded  in  one  respect — they 
adapted  British  parliamentarianism  to  North 
American  conditions,  insuring  the  insulation  of  the 
cabinet  system  for  policy-making  rather  than  the 
open-circuit  methods  which  prevail  in  Washington. 
But  they  failed  to  draft  the  kind  of  ironclad  instru¬ 
ment  they  intended.  Although  they  left  residual 
powers  to  the  central  government,  judicial  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  particu¬ 
larly  that  conducted  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
London,  has  emphasized  the  powers  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  to  the  detriment  of  the  dominion  government. 

The  legal  aspects,  however,  are  the  result 
rather  than  the  cause  of  the  duality  of  Canada. 
Quebec  today  is  a  solid  bloc,  as  solid  as  the  Solid 
South.  It  is  87  per  cent  Roman  Catholic.  Its  ties 
with  France,  it  should  be  remembered,  antedate 
tbe  French  Revolution,  and  French  Canadians  have 
become  estranged  from  the  country  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  not  only  through  distance  of  time  but 
through  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  republicanism, 
anticlericalism  and  materialism  that  have  deeply  in¬ 
fluenced  France  in  modern  times.  Quebec  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  isolationist,  opposed  to  conscription,  in¬ 
ward-looking.  It  votes  Liberal  in  federal  elections 
because  the  Liberal  party  has  persistently  deferred 
to  its  sensitivities,  but  in  its  own  provincial  back¬ 
yard  it  has  preferred  for  some  time  a  less  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  philosophy,  that  of  Maurice  Duplessis’  nation¬ 
alist  Union  Nationale. 
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Americans  from  Benjamin  Franklin  onward  have 
expected  French  Canada  to  be  opposed  to  the 
British  and  therefore  to  the  dominion’s  tie  with 
the  crown.  But  from  the  time  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
French  Canada  has  had  a  vested  interest  in  the 
guarantees  granted  by  London,  and  now  imbedded 
in  Canada’s  constitution,  and  this  interest  has  super¬ 
seded  sentiment.  Moreover,  the  example  of  mass 
immigrant  assimilation  afforded  by  the  United 
States  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the 
preservation  of  the  French  Canadian  national  iden¬ 
tity  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Canada’s  Commonwealth  link,  in  this  and  other 
respects,  is  stronger  than  it  looks  to  the  average 
American.  The  Loyalists  who  left  the  American 
colonies  during  and  after  the  Revolution  in  order 
to  remain  under  British  rule  provided  only  one  of 
the  first  ties  with  the  mother  country.  A  steady 
flow  of  immigrants  from  Britain  throughout  the 
years  and  emphasis  on  British  institutions  and  cul¬ 
ture  have  been  constant,  positive  forces  reinforcing 
Canada  against  Americanization.  Also  important 
is  the  fact  that  Canada  is  actually  the  senior  do¬ 
minion  in  the  modern  Commonwealth  and  one 
which  has  been  influential  in  setting  the  pattern 
for  that  dynamic  and  flexible  association.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Canada’s  World  War  I 
prime  minister,  forced  the  pace  in  the  development 
of  international  personality  for  the  dominions, 
first  by  winning  a  place  on  the  Imperial  war  cabi¬ 
net  in  London,  second  by  gaining  a  separate  and 
individual  voice  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and 
third  by  obtaining  for  Canada  both  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations  and  recognition  of  the 
right  to  be  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  League  Council.^ 

While  the  historical  factors  which  have  molded 
Canada  tend  to  emphasize  the  differences  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States,  they  have  also 
produced  one  overwhelming  and  fundamental  simi¬ 
larity,  so  obvious  it  needs  to  be  stated  only  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms.  Canada  is  a  democracy  founded  on 
much  the  same  Western  political  heritage  which 
shaped  the  United  States.  Moreover,  continual 
compromises  have  been  necessary  to  keep  French- 
and  English-speaking  citizens  living  in  peace,  and 
in  this  respect  Canadian  political  institutions  have 
perhaps  become  even  more  sensitive  to  the  consent 
of  the  governed  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  ECONOMICS 

The  close-knit  character  of  Canadian-American 
relations,  however,  is  due  primarily  to  geography 
and  to  the  way  in  which  the  North  American 

5.  Glazcbrook,  A  History  of  Canadian  External  Relations  (Lon¬ 
don,  Oxford,  1950);  Gwendolen  M.  Carter,  The  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  International  Security:  The  Role  of  the  Do¬ 
minions.  1919-1939  (Toronto,  The  Ryerson  Press,  1947). 


physical  environment  has  shaped  economic  activi¬ 
ties.  This  is  a  matter  not  so  much  of  the  similarity 
of  the  two  countries  as  of  their  differences.  A  glance 
at  a  map  on  which  areas  of  population  are  plotted 
shows  how  nature  has  made  the  northern  neighbor 
a  kind  of  suburb  of  the  metropolitan  United  States. 
Although  Canada  is  the  larger  of  the  two  nations 
in  area — the  third  largest  in  the  world — the  barrier 
of  cold  across  its  expanse  and  the  added  dike  of 
the  rocky  Laurentian  shield  in  the  east  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  it  a  thin  strip  of  a  country  from  the 
point  of  view  of  human  habitation.  Half  of  the 
population  lives  within  100  miles  of  the  American 
border;  90  per  cent,  within  200  miles.  One  of 
Canada’s  greatest  problems  has  been  to  stretch  lines 
of  transportation  from  sea  to  sea  and  make  them 
pay  in  the  face  of  the  natural  attraction  of  the  large 
markets  and  urban  centers  to  the  south.  The  east- 
west  link  has  been  forged  by  rail  and  air  (although 
not  yet  completely  by  paved  highway),  but  the  flow 
of  goods  and  people  still  moves  predominantly 
north  and  south. 

Geography  has  favored  Canada  with  two  features 
common  to  the  United  States — the  insulation  of 
two  great  oceans  from  the  quarrels  of  other  conti¬ 
nents,  and  a  wealth  of  natural  resources.  With  a 
less  favorable  climate  than  ours  and  with  greater 
physical  obstacles  to  overcome,  Canada  has  been 
slower  to  develop.  The  modern  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  today  overcoming  these  obstacles 
has  also  shorn  the  dominion  of  a  great  measure  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  its  bordering  seas.  By  an 
irony  of  fate  Canada  is  reaching  forward  to  a 
maturing  economic  strength  at  a  time  when  it  must 
devote  an  increasing  portion  of  its  resources  to 
the  needs  of  defense. 

Canada  has  been  fortunate  that  its  participation 
in  two  world  wars  has  accelerated  rather  than  re¬ 
tarded  its  economic  development.  As  another 
arsenal  for  the  Western  democracies,  it  has  been 
prodded  by  the  exigencies  of  war  toward  greater 
industrialization,  so  that  today  it  is  no  longer 
overwhelmingly  the  producer  of  a  few  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  primary  commodities  and  therefore 
critically  vulnerable  to  world  demand  for  a  short 
list  of  exports.  During  World  War  II  Canada’s 
industrial  production  doubled.  By  1943  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  Canadian  production 
consisted  of  manufactured  goods;  agricultural  out¬ 
put,  although  it  was  60  per  cent  above  prewar,  com¬ 
prised  only  20  per  cent  of  the  national  product.*’ 

This  trend  has  persisted  in  the  postwar  period 
and  promises  to  continue.  A  series  of  great  oil 
strikes  in  Alberta  beginning  in  1947  is  expected  to 

6.  Benjamin  H.  Higgins  and  Arthur  Lcrmcr,  “Trends  and 
Structure  of  the  F.conomy,”  Chap.  X  of  Canada,  cited,  p.  267. 
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reduce  and  possibly  eliminate  the  dominion’s  reli¬ 
ance  on  imported  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  largest  single  item  bought  abroad.  By 
1950  proven  reserves  were  sufficient  to  supply  a 
third  of  the  country’s  crude-oil  consumption.  Mean¬ 
while,  development  for  the  exploitation  of  vast 
iron-ore  deposits  on  the  Quebec-Labrador  border, 
expected  to  outrank  the  Mesabi  Range,  is  under¬ 
way.  Plans  are  being  made  to  create  a  new  alumi¬ 
num  industry  in  British  Columbia  in  conjunction 
with  a  large  power  project.  As  one  survey^  puts  ie, 
“Canada  stands  today  in  a  position  similar  to  that  * 
of  the  United  States  30  years  ago  when  we  were 
on  the  threshold  of  a  period  of  great  economic  ex¬ 
pansion.” 


FOREIGN  TRADE  CHANGES 

The  pattern  of  Canada’s  foreign  trade  has  also 
shifted  significantly  in  the  postwar  years.  Under  the 
classic  triangular  exchange  of  the  past,  the  United 
States  sold  more  gor)ds  to  the  dominion  than  it 
bought,  while  Canada  maintained  a  surplus  with 
Britain,  paying  for  American  goods  with  the  dol¬ 
lars  earned  by  the  sterling  area.  Britain’s  postwar 
dollar  gap  has  therefore  posed  special  problems  for 
Canada.  The  Canadian  dollar,  like  the  American 
dollar,  has  been  regarded  as  a  hard  currency 
(Canada  is  not  part  of  the  sterling  area),  and  the 
United  Kingdom  has  limited  its  trade  with  the 
dominion  in  its  effort  to  achieve  viability.  Cut  off 
from  this  source  of  foreign  exchange,  Canada  has 
had  to  earn  its  United  States  dollars  directly  in  the 
American  market  or  do  without  goods  from  south 
of  the  border.  In  1947,  when  the  dollar  shortage 
throughout  the  world  was  acute,  Canada  joined  the 
throng  of  countries  which  instituted  import  con¬ 
trols  to  pare  down  their  American  imports.  How¬ 
ever,  these  restrictions  were  relaxed  in  1949  and 
finally  abolished  at  the  beginning  of  1951  as  Cana¬ 
dian  export  efforts  achieved  a  striking  success  in 
the  United  States.  Figures  for  1950  reveal  Canadian- 
American  trade  in  rough  balance,  with  the  do¬ 
minion  buying  $2.1  billion  worth  of  goods  here 
and  selling  $2  billion.  In  1937  Canada  sent  41  per 
cent  of  its  exports  to  Britain  and  36  per  cent  to  the 
United  States;  in  1950  only  15  per  cent  went  to 
Britain  while  65  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States. 

Parallel  with  both  the  expansion  of  Canada’s 
economy  and  its  more  intimate  trade  with  the  ^ 
United  States  has  been  the  accentuation  of  another 
trend  which  ties  the  two  countries  closely  together — 
the  growth  of  the  American  investment  stake  in 
Canadian  industry.  By  the  end  of  1949,  2,200  United 
States  firms  had  branch  plants  in  Canada.  Ameri- 


7.  Canada:  An  Economic  Suri'cy,  a  study  prepared  by  Franklin 
Cole  and  Co.,  Inc.,  economic  consultants,  and  Glore,  Forgan  and 
Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  1950,  p.  92. 


can  investors  held  approxirrfately  $6  billion  of  the 
$8  billion  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  the  do¬ 
minion.  Despite  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital,  Cana¬ 
dians  themselves  were  investing  in  their  own  enter¬ 
prises  at  a  still  faster  rate,  so  that  nonresidents  in 
1948  had  only  a  32  per  cent  interest  in  Canadian 
industry  as  against  38  per  cent  in  1939.® 

ROUNDING  OUT  NATIONHOOD 

In  contrast  to  Canada’s  lengthy  and  individual 
history  on  the  North  American  continent  and  its 
impressive  capacity  for  swift  economic  growth, 
it  remains  a  nation  which  in  some  respects  appears 
to  be  bursting  upon  the  world  stage  in  response 
to  its  first  cue.  Unlike  the  United  States,  it  has  had 
the  experience  of  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  has  twice  responded  promptly  to  the 
collective-security  pledge  inherent  in  its  Common¬ 
wealth  association.^  During  the  interwar  years  it 
followed  a  distinctive  and  sometimes  influential 
foreign  policy.  It  saw  the  developing  concept  of 
dominion  status  formally  set  forth  in  the  Imperial 
Conference  Declaration  of  1926  and  enacted  in  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  of  1931. 

And  yet,  there  were  a  number  of  inhibiting  fac¬ 
tors  which  were  not  swept  aside  until  the  tests  and 
triumphs  of  World  War  II  had  been  assimilated. 
Canada’s  Department  of  External  Affairs,  created 
in  1909,  had  a  staff  of  only  three  men,  aside  from 
clerical  workers,  in  1920  and  only  seven  by  1929. 
Before  1939  Canada’s  diplomatic  representation 
abroad  consisted  of  a  delegate  to  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva,  ministers  in  Washington,  Paris 
and  Tokyo  and  a  high  commissioner  in  London. 
By  and  large  the  dominion  continued  to  rely  on 
British  diplomatic  and  consular  services.  More  im¬ 
portant  was  the  fact  that  some  Canadians  who  de¬ 
manded  that  their  nation  express  individual  views 
failed  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  Canadian 
policy  and  bargaining  power  relied  on  the  support 
and  strength  of  Britain.  As  one  historian  has  an¬ 
alyzed  his  nation’s  role  during  this  period,  it  was 
dominated  by  a  quest  for  status  without  full  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  need  to  accept  responsibilities  and  to 
face  military  and  diplomatic  risks.'® 

In  World  War  II  Canada  consciously  and  vigor¬ 
ously  shouldered  its  responsibilities,  becoming  the 
fourth  greatest  industrial  power  among  the  United 
Nations.  When  the  war  ended,  the  dominion  em¬ 
barked  on  a  number  of  constitutional  steps,  the 

8.  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce), 
Vol.  XLI,  No.  11  (December  11,  1950),  p.  8. 

9.  If  the  act  of  declaring  war  was  regarded  as  automatic  and 
jK'rhaps  involuntary  in  1914,  by  1939  it  was  recognized  both  in 
Canada  and  abroad  as  a  matter  of  free  choice. 

10.  '■  Glazebrook,  A  History  of  Canadian  External  Relations, 
cited,  p.  334. 
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finishing  touches  of  nationhood,  which  reflect  the 
maturity  developed  during  the  conflict.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Citizenship  Act,  passed  in  January  1947,  for 
the  first  time  legally  created  distinct  Canadian  citi¬ 
zenship.  Canadian  citizens  remain  at  the  same  time 
British  subjects.  Newfoundland,  a  British  colony 
which  did  not  come  into  the  confederation  in  1867, 
finally  became  the  tenth  dominion  province  on 
April  1,  1949  after  careful  deliberation  based  on  a 
checkered  experience  with  self-government  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  return  to  semicolonial  status. 

Another  development  which  may  have  signifi¬ 
cant  long-range  constitutional  repercussions  was  an 
act  passed  in  1950  abolishing  appeal  to  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  London  as  the 
supreme  appellate  court,  superseding  the  dominion’s 
own  Supreme  Court.  Some  Canadians  have  felt  that 
the  Privy  Council  was  overly  meticulous  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  provinces  under  the  British 
North  America  Act  and  was  responsible  for  a  re¬ 
strictive  interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government.  However,  since  the  Canadian  federal¬ 
ism  is  rooted  in  Canada,  not  London,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  future  judicial  decisions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  outcome  of  current  dominion-pro¬ 
vincial  consultations,  will  produce  a  trend  toward 
centralization.*  * 

Underlying  these  changes  has  been  the  growth 
of  a  mature  and  sober  nationalism.  In  the  past 
Canadian  loyalties  have  been  marked  by  division. 
While  French  Canadians  jealously  guarded  their 
cultural  identity,  some  empire-minded  English- 
speaking  Canadians  tended  to  be  plus  royaliste  than 
the  British  king,  and  others  were  more  responsive 
to  the  economic  and  cultural  influences  of  the 
United  States.  Andre  Siegfried,  commenting  on 
this  complex  of  allegiances,  listed  a  number  of 
permutations  to  classify  the  various  types  of 
Canada’s  nationalism  —  English-Canadian-North 
American;  French-Canadian-North  American;  Ca- 
nadian-English-North  American  and  so  on.*^ 
Strong  regional  trends — the  differing  views  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  Ontario,  British  Columbia  or 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  as  well  as  Quebec — also  made 
it  extremely  difficult  to  define  a  Canadian. 

These  lines  of  division  were  not  suddenly  ob¬ 
literated  by  World  War  II;  rather  they  were  blurred 
even  further  by  the  cohesive  forces  that  long  have 
been  at  work  molding  Canadian  nationhood.  The 
federal  political  scene,  for  instance,  shows  the  ef¬ 
forts  that  are  made  to  appeal  to  the  electorate  on 
a  nation-wide  basis.  The  strength  of  the  Liberal 
party,  in  office  since  1935,  has  lain  in  its  ability  to 

11.  C.  P.  Stacey,  “The  Twentieth  Century,”  and  R.  MacGregor 
Dawson,  “The  Federal  Constitution,”  Chaps.  VI  and  XI  respec¬ 
tively  in  Canada,  cited. 
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keep  both  French-  and  English-speaking  Canadians 
within  its  ranks.  The  Progressive  Conservatives, 
forming  the  main  opposition,  also  strive  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  two  chief  cultural  groups,  al¬ 
though  they  have  not  succeeded  in  maintaining  a 
firm  foothold  in  Quebec  since  World  War  I.  One 
of  the  tests  of  the  election  of  1949  was  whether  the 
Progressive  Conservatives,  led  by  George  Drew, 
could  draw  voting  strength  from  an  alliance  with 
the  Duplessis  Union  Nationale.  They  failed;  the 
Liberals,  led  by  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent,  won  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory,  polling  50  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
against  the  Conservatives’  30  per  cent,  and  taking 
193  seats  in  the  262-seat  House  of  Commons. 

Both  parties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States  in  that  they  represent  coalitions  of  divergent 
interests,  their  political  platforms  resembling  each 
other  more  than  they  differ.  The  nearest  thing 
to  a  third-party  threat  Canada  has  had  is  the 
Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federation  (CCF) 
formed  in  1932,  a  farmer-labor  party  which  draws 
ideological  inspiration  from  Britain’s  Fabian  so¬ 
cialism.  With  15  per  cent  of  the  vote,  the  CCF  won 
29  seats  in  the  1945  election  but  dropped  to  13  per 
cent  and  only  13  seats  in  1949.  The  CCF  strives  to 
be  a  national  party,  but  its  main  support  comes 
from  western  Canada,  and  it  has  not  dented  Que¬ 
bec.  Still  more  narrowly  based  is  the  Social  Credit 
party,  established  in  1935,  which  holds  office  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  has  a  small  group  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  federal  Parliament  from  Alberta 
constituencies  but  has  little  support  elsewhere. 

In  the  postwar  years  the  two  main  parties,  and 
the  CCF  as  well,  have  demonstrated  a  desire  to 
find  a  distinctive  Canadian  foreign  policy  which 
will  reflect  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  many 
interest  groups  that  make  up  the  nation.  The 
Liberals  may  exercise  caution  in  the  face  of  linger¬ 
ing  French  Canadian  isolationism;  the  traditionally 
empire-minded  Conservatives  may  press  for  bolder 
action  in  concert  with  the  Commonwealth;  and 
the  CCF  may  seek  to  have  Canada  follow  its  non- 
Communist  left-wing  views;  but  the  dominant 
theme  that  threads  its  way  through  foreign-affairs 
debates  in  Parliament  is  a  conscious  effort  to  define 
a  truly  national  policy. 

This  policy,  many  of  the  postwar  statements  in¬ 
dicated,  was  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  Canada 
was  emerging  as  a  “middle  power”  with  a  military 
and  economic  potential  not  very  far  behind  that  of 
the  great  nations.  In  1944,  when  plans  for  the 
United  Nations  were  being  discussed.  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  put  forward  the  view 
that  the  simple  division  of  the  world  between  the 
great  powers  and  the  rest  was  “unreal  and  even 
dangerous.”  He  urged  that  representation  on  the 
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Security  Council,  other  than  that  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  members,  be  based  on  the  “functional  idea.” 
He  and  other  spokesmen  asked  for  a  significant 
Canadian  voice  in  peace-making  and  international 
organization  because  their  nation  could  be  expected 
to  accept  concommitant  responsibilities.  Canada 
was  interested  in  building  a  lasting  peace  because 
of  its  participation,  “from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  very  end,”  in  two  terrible  wars  in  the  previous 
30  years.' ^ 

Ml.  King,  who  had  himself  held  the  portfolio 
of  external  affairs  throughout  his  long  tenure  as 
prime  minister,  let  it  pass  to  his  political  heir,  Louis 
S.  St.  Laurent,  in  1946.  Meanwhile,  the  Department 
of  External  Affairs,  charged  with  Commonwealth 
as  well  as  foreign  relations,  was  growing  rapidly. 
During  the  war  high  commissioners  were  ex¬ 
changed  with  all  the  other  dominions,  new  lega¬ 
tions  were  established,  and  ministers  in  such  capitals 
as  Washington  were  elevated  to  ambassadors.  By 
1950  Canada  had  a  full  set  of  diplomatic  missions 
abroad,  ranging  from  an  embassy  in  Argentina  to  a 
legation  in  Yugoslavia. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  PRINCIPLES 

In  January  1947  Mr.  St.  Laurent  delivered  a 
thoughtful  lecture'^  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  which  he  attempted  to  define  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Canadian  policy.  The  first  of  these,  he 
said,  was  that  of  national  unity:  “No  policy  can  be 
regarded  as  wise  which  divides  the  people  whose 
effort  and  resources  must  put  it  into  effect.”  He 
pointed  out  that  this  consideration  applies  not  only 
to  the  two  main  cultural  groups  in  Canada  but 
also  to  sectionalism  of  other  kinds,  so  that  “we 
dare  not  fashion  a  policy  which  is  based  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  interests  of  any  economic  group,  of  any  class 
or  of  any  section  of  this  country  ...  for  a  disunited 
Canada  will  be  a  powerless  one.” 

As  a  second  point,  he  listed  the  “conception  of 
political  liberty  inherited  from  both  our  French 
and  English  background”  and  enlarged  by  Cana¬ 
dians  themselves,  “working  out  on  our  own  soil 
the  transition  from  colony  to  free  community.”  His 
third  principle  was  respect  for  the  rule  of  law;  and 
his  fourth,  the  values  of  a  Christian  civilization, 
“which  lay  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  on  the  place  of  moral  principles  in  the 
conduct  of  human  relations,  on  standards  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  transcend  mere  material  well-being.” 
Concerning  his  fifth  principle,  “the  acceptance  of 
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international  responsibility,”  he  said:  “Again  and 
again  on  the  major  questions  of  participation  in 
international  organization,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
we  have  taken  our  decisions  to  be  present.” 

Although  this  statement  of  five  broad  principles 
might  apply  to  a  number  of  countries,  it  has  in¬ 
herently  Canadian  characteristics.  The  need  for  na¬ 
tional  unity  in  itself  explains  why  the  subsequent 
principles  are  idealized  and  general.  Avoiding,  fore¬ 
stalling  or  mitigating  deep  divisions  has  become 
the  fine  art  of  Canadian  politics — an  art  shrewdly 
cultivated  by  the  late  Mackenzie  King.  Such  skill  is 
almost  instinctive  with  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  the  bi¬ 
lingual  son  of  a  French  Canadian  father  and  an 
Irish  mother,  and  it  is  part  of  the  equipment  which 
Lester  B.  Pearson  exercises  as  Mr.  St.  Laurent’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  office  of  minister  of  external  affairs. 

COMMONWEALTH  RELATIONS 

Canadian  diplomatic  proficiency  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  as  the  result  of 
the  nation’s  intermediate  place  in  Anglo-American 
relations.  In  the  past  the  dominion’s  closest  asso¬ 
ciation  and  most  important  problems  were  with 
either  the  United  States  or  Britain  or  with  both 
simultaneously.  Canada  might  play  one  against  the 
other  on  various  issues,  but  its  obvious  interest  was 
to  keep  the  two  together.  Canadians  in  London 
(and  also  in  Geneva)  were  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
Washington’s  point  of  view;  in  Washington  they 
remained  alert  to  British  policy.'^ 

In  postwar  years,  however,  the  balance  has  shift¬ 
ed.  Not  London  alone  but  the  Commonwealth  as 
a  whole  has  become  the  terminal  point  at  one  end 
of  the  triangle.  This  may  be  due  to  Britain’s  relative 
loss  of  power.  From  the  Canadian  point  of  view, 
it  is  also  because  the  problems  of  relations  with 
Britain  have,  according  to  Mr.  Pearson,  been 
“pretty  well  solved”  or  at  least  reduced  to  principles 
which  makes  their  solution  fairly  easy.  “There  is 
none  or  at  least  little  of  the  touchiness  on  our  part 
which  once  must  have  complicated  relations  with 
Downing  Street,  and  there  is  now  certainly  none 
of  the  desire  to  dominate  which  we  used  to  detect 
in  Whitehall.” 

Moreover,  with  the  accession  of  the  new  Asian 
dominions  to  Commonwealth  membership,  (Canada 
sees  the  association  as  “almost  the  only  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  free  West  and  the  free  East.”'^  Thus, 
Ottawa  took  an  active  interest  in  the  formulation 
during  1950  of  the  Colombo  plan  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  Asia  and  expects  to  provide  a  gov¬ 
ernment  appropriation  of  $25  million  as  its  con- 
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tribution  to  the  first  year  of  the  six-year  program.*^ 

Another  avenue  for  Canadian  policy  has  been  the 
forging  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  a  project 
which  the  dominion  embraced  from  its  inception 
with  enthusiasm.  This  willingness  to  accept  com¬ 
mitments  in  Western  Europe  contrasts  with  inter¬ 
war  isolationism  and  is  the  result  of  national  reali¬ 
zation  that  failure  to  join  Britain  in  continental 
guarantees  neither  prevented  war  nor  insulated 
Canada  from  its  impact.  In  March  and  April  1948 
both  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  reflecting 
North  American  shock  at  the  Communist  coup  in 
Czechoslovakia,  noted  the  signing  of  the  Brussels 
five-power  treaty  and  expressed  their  government's 
willingness  to  play  a  full  part  “in  every  movement 
to  give  substance  to  the  conception  of  an  effective 
system  of  collective  security  by  the  development  of 
regional  pacts  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.”*®  In  the  drafting  of  the  Atlantic  treaty 
Canadians  claim  authorship  of  Article  2,  which 
pledges  the  parties  to  the  strengthening  of  their 
free  institutions  and  which  states  that  the  signa¬ 
tories  will  “seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  inter¬ 
national  economic  policies  and  will  encourage  eco¬ 
nomic  collaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them.” 
Ottawa  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  perfecting 
the  machinery  of  the  treaty  organization  to  achieve 
a  close  integration  and  has  fostered  the  hope  that 
the  pact  will  “grow  into  something  far  deeper  than 
any  military  alliance — into  an  enduring  association 
among  nations  which  share  the  same  aims  and 
aspirations.”*^ 

CANADA  AND  KOREA 

A  third  avenue  for  broadening  Canada’s  outlook 
on  the  world  has  been  the  United  Nations.  No 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  dominion’s  exten¬ 
sive  UN  policy  is  possible  here,  but  a  revealing 
episode  may  be  found  in  a  summary  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  part  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Korean  war.  Such 
a  summary  reflects  some  of  Canada’s  internal  poli¬ 
tics,  the  interplay  of  Commonwealth  views  and  the 
underlying  influence  of  the  United  States.  The  trials 
of  the  conflict  and  the  intensification  of  activities  at 
Lake  Success  have  brought  about  a  fundamental 
Canadian  reassessment  of  the  international  organi¬ 
zation  itself  and  of  relations  with  Washington. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  stated  that  the  American  de¬ 
cisions  taken  after  the  June  1950  attack  on  the 
Republic  of  Korea  took  Canada  by  surprise.  A 
psychological  as  well  as  a  physical  adjustment  was 
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necessary  before  the  United  Nations  effort  received 
effective  support.  When  Ottawa  put  three  destroy¬ 
ers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Unified  Command,  Le 
Soldi  of  Quebec,  an  influential  Liberal  organ,  asked, 
“Why  must  our  government  allow  itself  once  again 
to  be  caught  in  the  trap  of  alliances  which  commit 
this  country  to  the  defense  of  more  than  its  own 
territory  Other  French  Canadian  newspapers 
reflected  this  initial  skepticism  for  a  time,  even 
though’ their  hostility  toward  communism  and  the 
fact  that  resistance  to  aggression  was  being  carried 
out  through  the  United  Nations  tended  to  dilute 
their  isolationism. 

The  United  Nations  plea  for  ground  troops  also 
created  a  dilemma,  which  the  dominion  solved  by 
announcing  that  it  would  set  up  a  special  force,  to 
be  recruited,  trained  and  then  held  available  for 
duty  on  UN  request,  either  in  Korea  or  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  other  problems  arose  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  field.  For  instance,  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  Britain’s  recognition  of  Communist  China 
in  January  1950  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  Canadian  government  gave  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  adoption  of  similar  action.  Probably 
in  deference  to  the  American  position,  no  action 
was  taken.  Since  the  conflict  began,  Canada  has 
adhered  to  a  policy  of  \.  ithholding  recognition,  but 
Mr.  Pearson  has  also  shown  appreciation  for  the 
British-Indian  view  by  expressing  the  belief  that 
“Far  Eastern  problems  could  be  more  readily  solved 
if  diplomatic  relations  existed  with  the  government 
of  China  which  has  the  whole  of  the  mainland  of 
China  under  its  control.”^* 

He  has  carefully  reiterated,  also,  that  Canada 
seeks  to  confine  and  localize  the  war,  “a  policy 
which  should  avoid  giving  anyone  else  an  excuse 
for  extending  it.”  Nevertheless,  in  a  statement  on 
November  15,  1950  he  pointed  to  the  danger  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  might  “demonstrate  by 
their  future  actions  that  what  they  intend  is  an  un¬ 
limited  aggression  against  Korea.”  “If  unhappily 
that  turns  out  to  be  the  case,”  he  said,  “it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  United  Nations  to  take  knowledge 
of  the  fact  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of  action  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  aggressor  may  have  to  he  met 
where  he  comes  from.”"^ 

CEASE-FIRE  EFFORTS 

However,  following  the  large-scale  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  offensive  which  sent  UN  forces  reeling 
back  from  the  Yalu  River  at  the  end  of  November, 
Mr.  Pearson  reverted  to  counsels  of  caution.  Cana¬ 
dian  opinion,  like  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 

20.  Quoted  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly,  July  20,  1950. 

21.  February  2,  1951  speech,  loc.  cit. 

22.  Statements  and  Speeches,  No.  50/48. 
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was  shocked  by  President  Truman’s  November  30 
press-conference  statement  that  the  atomic  bomb 
was  one  of  the  weapons  the  United  States  com¬ 
mands  and  that  its  use  was  under  consideration. 
In  a  speech  at  Ottawa  on  December  4,  Mr.  Pearson 
warned  that  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  “for  the 
second  time  against  an  Asian  people  would  danger¬ 
ously  weaken  the  links  that  remain  between  the 
Western  world  and  the  peoples  of  the  East”  and 
might  destroy  “the  cohesion  and  unity  of  purpose 
of  the  Atlantic  community.”^^  In  a  radio  address 
the  next  day,  the  Canadian  secretary  declared  that 
the  Chinese  incursion  was  “far  in  excess  of  any  that 
might  be  explained  by  nervousness  over  local 
Chinese  interests  along  the  border  between  Man¬ 
churia.”  He  continued:  “In  view  of  this  dangerous 
situation,  it  remains  our  view  that  if  and  when  the 
military  position  is  stabilized,  we  should  try  to 
begin  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
by  every  means  possible,”  leaving  nothing  undone 
“which  might  conceivably  result  in  an  honorable 
and  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea.”  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  a  cease-fire  might  be  followed  by 
negotiations — “possibly  covering  more  subjects  than 
Korea” — in  which  the  Chinese  Communists  would 
participate.  Admitting  that  such  a  policy  would 
be  called  appeasement  by  some,  he  pointed  out  that 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  had  “remitted  to 
diplomacy  the  task  of  deciding  what  to  do  in  Korea 
in  this  new  situation.  ...  It  is  the  function  of 
diplomacy  to  seek  accommodation  which  can  be 
the  basis  for  stable  relations  between  differing  coun¬ 
tries  and  systems.”^"* 

Mr.  Pearson’s  plea  for  a  cease-fire  to  be  followed 
by  negotiations  was  part  of  a  widespread  reaction 
to  the  grave  turn  of  events  in  Korea.  A  resolution 
sponsored  by  13  Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  led  by  India  was  passed  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly  on  December  12.  It  called  upon  the  As¬ 
sembly  president  to  form  a  three-man  committee 
including  himself  to  determine  the  basis  on  which 
a  satisfactory  cease-fire  could  be  arranged.  The 
president,  Nasrollah  Entezam  of  Iran,  appointed 
Mr.  Pearson  and  Sir  Benegal  N.  Rau  of  India,  a 
choice  which  reflected  an  appreciation  for  Canada’s 
closeness  to  the  United  States,  India’s  closeness  to 
Communist  China  and  the  tie  between  the  two 
Commonwealth  nations.  While  the  cease-fire  ^ com¬ 
mittee  attempted  to  carry  out  its  delicate  task,  the 
Commonwealth  prime  ministers  met  in  London 
from  January  4  to  12,  and  Mr.  St.  Laurent  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  drafting  of  the  communique,  which 
suggested  a  meeting  with  Stalin  or  with  Mao 
Tze-tung  so  that  a  supreme  effort  could  be  made 

23.  Ibid..  No.  50/50. 

23.  No.  50/51. 
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“to  see  clearly  into  each  other’s  hearts  and  minds.”^^ 

In  the  end,  however,  neither  this  plea  nor  the 
endeavors  of  the  cease-fire  committee  succeeded  in 
bridging  the  gulf  between  Peiping  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  record  reveals  gaps  all  along  the  line — 
between  the  United  States  view  and  the  Canadian, 
between  the  Canadian  and  the  Indian,  and  (it  can 
be  assumed)  between  the  Indian  and  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Chinese.  As  Mr.  Pearson  reviewed  the  pro¬ 
cedure,^^  failure  to  obtain  Peiping’s  acquiescence 
to  the  proposals  forwarded  by  the  three-man  com¬ 
mittee  brought  about  a  dilemma  for  Canadian 
policy  at  the  end  of  January.  The  United  States 
was  pressing  for  action  on  a  resolution  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  which  would  formally  name  the 
Chinese  Communist  government  as  an  aggressor. 
The  Asian  countries  were  offering  a  resolution 
which  called  for  a  seven-power  conference,  to  in¬ 
clude  Russia  and  Communist  China,  to  discuss  both 
a  cease-fire  and  the  broader  political  issues  of  the 
Far  East.  Canada  sought  to  amend  this  resolution 
to  pin  down  a  concrete  and  definite  plan  for  talks 
without  delay,  but  most  of  its  suggestions  were 
discarded,  and  the  dominion’s  delegation  abstained 
when  the  issue  came  to  vote.  Canada,  meanwhile, 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  secure  postponement  of 
the  American  resolution.  “Nevertheless,”  as  Mr. 
Pearson  stated  in  his  review,  “there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  engaged 
in  aggression  .  .  .  and  in  the  last  resort  we  could 
not  refuse,  as  I  saw  it,  to  recognize  that  situation 
in  a  resolution  of  condemnation  ...  if  it  stated 
the  actual  position  fairly,  if  it  were  not  couched  in 
unnecessarily  provocative  terms,  and  if  it  included 
within  it  provision  for  negotiations.”  Assured  that 
the  resolution  did  not  give  “the  United  Nations,  or 
any  agent  of  the  United  Nations,  any  power  or 
right  to  use  United  Nations  forces  to  liberate  Asia 
from  communism”  but  confined  the  UN  mandate 
to  defeating  aggression  in  Korea,  Canada  voted 
for  it. 

c.\nada’s  view  of  the  UN 

The  Korean  crisis  caused  Canada,  along  with 
other  nations,  to  think  deeply  about  the  basis  for  its 
own  foreign  policy  and  about  the  fundamental 
structure  of  the  United  Nations.  The  dominion 
was  one  of  the  cosponsors  with  the  United  States 
of  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  introduced  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  September.  This  move  to  strengthen 
the  Assembly  and  give  it  powers  to  act  when  the 
Security  Council  reached  a  deadlock  followed  the 
pattern  of  Canadian  experience  in  one  respect.  It 

25.  External  Affairs,  Vol.  3,  No.  2  (February  1951),  pp.  58-62. 

26.  February  2,  1951  speech,  he.  cit. 
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proposed  that  each  UN  member  “maintain  within 
its  national  armed  forces  elements  so  trained  and 
organized  that  they  could  promptly  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  service  as  a  United  Nations  unit  or  units 
upon  recommendation  by  the  General  Assembly  or 
Security  Council.” 

Circumventing  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council 
to  permit  quicker  and  more  broadly  based  inter¬ 
national  action  through  the  Assembly  did  not,  in 
Mr.  Pearson’s  view,  solve  the  essential  issue  of  how 
aggression  by  a  great  power,  or  by  a  small  nation 
enjoying  great-power  support,  could  be  effectively 
met.  The  danger,  he  said,  in  a  speech  on  March  31,^^ 
was  that  military  enforcement  measures  against  a 
secondary  aggressor  might  either  dissipate  the 
strength  of  the  West  while  leaving  the  main  ag¬ 
gressor  untouched  or  lead  to  a  new  world  war. 
“What  should  we  do,”  he  asked,  “if  the  main  ag¬ 
gressor  should  exploit  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  everywhere  in 
order  to  weaken  us  so  that  one  day  the  peace  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  anywhere?”  In  answer  he  sug¬ 
gested  four  principles: 

1.  The  principle  of  collective  security  should  be 
discharged  in  the  face  of  any  aggression,  but  the 
appropriate  action  may  have  to  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances. 

2.  “We  should  never  formally  condemn  an  ag¬ 
gressor  until  the  fact  of  his  aggression  is  clearly 
proven  by  impartial  evidence  and  until  the  media¬ 
tory  and  conciliatory  functions  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  have  been  exhausted.” 

3.  Condemnation  should  not  automatically  lead 
to  economic  and  military  sanctions.  The  test  should 
be  the  practicability  of  enforcement  action  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  general  strategic  and  political  situation 
and  to  the  possibility  of  such  enforcement  action 
“weakening  the  peaceful  and  law-abiding  powers 
in  other  areas,  thereby  tempting  another  and  far 
more  serious  threat  to  the  peace.” 

4.  “We  should  recognize  our  limitations  in  this 
way  even  when  condemnatory  action  has  to  be 
taken.  There  is  nothing  immoral  in  this.  It  is  im¬ 
moral,  however,  when  passing  resolutions  at  the 
United  Nations  condemning  aggressors,  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  will  be  followed  by  strong 
and  effective  economic  and  military  action,  when 
we  know  that,  in  fact,  such  action  will  not  or 
cannot  be  taken.” 

According  to  the  test  of  these  principles,  Mr. 
Pearson  thought  that  Canada  was  right  in  support¬ 
ing  condemnation  of  Chinese  aggression  and  equal¬ 
ly  right  in  resisting  proposals  to  carry  the  war  to 
Communist  China  on  the  ground  that  Moscow 
would  be  the  main  and  possibly  only  beneficiary. 

27.  Statements  and  Speeches,  No.  51/13. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  period  of  tension  engendered  by  the  Korean 
war  inevitably  opened  up  a  re-examination  also  of 
relations  with  the  United  States.  “Peace  with  fric¬ 
tion”  has  been  the  main  character  of  transactions 
across  the  49th  Parallel,  but  the  friction  is  seldom 
on  matters  of  high  policy.  The  intimacy  of  the 
economies  of  the  two  countries  brings  with  it  an 
inevitable  clash  of  interests  between  apple  growers 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  York  State,  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  newsprint  and  between  a 
whole  host  of  special  groups  whose  problems  arise 
from  competitive  or  supply-demand  positions. 

On  occasion  such  disputes  can  encompass  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  border  and 
produce  a  conflict  which  goes  deep.  The  proposal 
for  completing  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  constitutes 
an  issue  of  this  kind.  An  agreement  reached  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Ottawa  in  1941  still  awaits 
congressional  action  before  it  can  be  implemented, 
and  year  after  year  Canadians,  who  are  eager  to 
carry  out  the  project,  have  watched  it  pass  from  one 
Capitol  committee  to  the  next  for  debate.  An 
attempt  by  Canada  to  get  Washington  to  agree  to 
stockpile  a  portion  of  the  planned  production  of 
a  new  aluminum  plant  in  British  Columbia  has 
provoked  criticism  on  the  part  of  American  pro¬ 
ducers  who  believe  that  they  can  adequately  supply 
this  country’s  future  needs.  Canada,  a  ranking  gold- 
producing  nation,  like  South  Africa,  would  benefit 
from  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  a  proposal  resisted 
by  the  United  States  Treasury.  Issues  such  as  these 
are  the  continual  business  of  Canadian-American 
relations,  and  they  become  more  important  as  the 
two  countries  attempt  to  mesh  their  industrial 
mobilization  efforts. 

They  do  not,  however,  threaten  the  basic  accord 
with  which  Ottawa  and  Washington  view  the 
world.  Mr.  Pearson  summarized  the  “four  funda¬ 
mentals”  of  agreement  as  follows:  “We  agree  that 
peace  is  now  in  jeopardy;  we  agree  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Soviet  imperialism  must  be  opposed;  we 
agree  that  the  principles  of  collective  resistance  to 
aggression  must  be  maintained;  and  we  agree  that 
the  main  front  which  must  be  defended  is  West¬ 
ern  Europe.”^® 

Nevertheless,  there  are  differences  as  to  the  means 
of  achieving  such  objectives.  Mr.  Pearson’s  review 
of  Korean  diplomacy  revealed  not  only  divergences 
with  Washington  over  the  timing  of  the  resolution 
branding  Communist  China  an  aggressor  but  also 
misunderstandings  on  the  military  phases  of  the 
campaign.  After  the  Inchon  landing  in  September, 
Canada  concurred  in  the  decision  to  cross  the  38th 
Parallel,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Pearson,  his  delega- 

28.  February  2,  1951  speech,  loc.  cit. 
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tion  received  assurances  that  it  was  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Unified  command  to  pursue  the  North 
Korean  forces  right  up  to  the  Manchurian  border. 
“We  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  defensive  line 
could  be  established  across  the  narrow  waist  of 
North  Korea  and  that  the  two  northern  provinces 
of  Korea  would  be  left,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
as  a  kind  of  unoccupied  frontier  area.”  Canada, 
Mr.  Pearson  said,  did  not  think  Communist  China’s 
October  warning  that  it  would  not  stand  aside  if 
the  parallel  were  crossed  sufficient  reason  for  re¬ 
fusing  the  UN  commander  permission  to  complete 
the  task  assigned  to  him.  But  Canada  did  regard 
the  warning  as  a  good  reason  for  conducting  mili¬ 
tary  operations  with  “great  circumspection,”  and  its 
delegation  expressed  misgivings  to  Washington  on 
November  6,  when  it  learned  of  the  intention  to 
carry  the  campaign  to  the  Yalu  River. 

With  some  of  these  problems  in  mind  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  addressed  the  Empire  and  Canadian  clubs  of 
Toronto  on  April  10^®  on  the  difficulties  of  formu¬ 
lating  policy  for  a  country  like  Canada  “which  has 
enough  responsibility  and  power,  in  the  world  to 
prevent  its  isolation  from  the  consequences  of  inter¬ 
national  collective  decisions  but  not  enough  to 
ensure  that  its  voice  will  always  be  effective  in 
making  those  decisions.”  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
leadership  the  United  States  has  shown  in  the  post¬ 
war  world  but  stated  that  the  “days  of  relatively 
easy  and  automatic  political  relations  with  our 
neighbor  are,  I  think,  over.”  Canadian-American 
differences  would  be  easier  to  settle  if  the  United 
States  realizes  that  “we  are  not  willing  to  be  merely 
an  echo  of  somebody  else’s  voice,”  he  added. 

29.  Ibid. 

30.  April  10,  1951  speech,  loc.  cit. 


“We  must  convince  the  United  States  by  action 
rather  than  merely  by  word  that  we  are,  in  fact, 
pulling  our  weight  in  this  international  team,”  he 
continued.  “But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
be  told  that  until  we  do  one-twelfth  or  one-six¬ 
teenth,^^  or  some  other  fraction  as  much  as  they 
are  doing  in  any  particular  enterprise,  we  are  de¬ 
faulting.  It  would  also  help  if  the  United  States 
took  more  notice  of  what  we  do  and,  indeed  occa¬ 
sionally,  of  what  we  say. 

“It  is  disconcerting,  for  instance,  that  about  the 
only  time  the  American  people  seem  to  be  aware 
of  our  existence  ...  is  when  we  do  something  that 
they  do  not  like,  or  do  not  do  something  which 
they  would  like.  .  .  .  The  United  States  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  resented  it,  and  rightly  so,  if  we  in 
Canada  had  called  her  a  reluctant  contributor  to 
reconstruction  in  1946  because  her  loan  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  only  three  times  as  large  as 
ours,  while  her  national  income  was  17  or  18  times 
as  large.” 

Mr.  Pearson  thought  frankness  and  open  criti¬ 
cism  such  as  this  could  keep  the  “ripples  on  the 
surface  of  our  friendship”  from  becoming  “angry 
waves.”  The  mutual  relationship  between  the  two 
countries,  he  concluded,  “means  marching  with 
the  United  States  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objectives 
we  share.  It  does  not  mean  being  pulled  along,  or 
loitering  behind.” 

Such  an  outspoken  speech  is  not  typical  of  Cana¬ 
dian  policy  statements,  nor  is  it  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  rebellion  against  American  leadership.  Rather, 
it  is  renewed  notice  that  Canada  is  taking  seriously 
the  definition  of  its  new  role  in  world  affairs. 

31.  Canada’s  population  is  onc-elcventh  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  national  income  is  about  one-seventeenth. 


Canada’s  Part  in  Collective  Security 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  WADE 


IT  IS  a  characteristic  of  Canadian  defense  problems 
that  they  ultimately  depend  on  international  action 
for  solution.  Even  in  the  most  limited  sense  the 
security  of  Canada  is  a  North  American  problem, 
since  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  United  States 
could  stand  aside  if  its  northern  neighbor  were  at¬ 
tacked.  This  fact  was  recognized  in  the  Ogdensburg 
agreement  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  in  August  1940, 
more  than  a  year  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  agree¬ 
ment  set  up  a  Permanent  joint  Defense  Board, 
which  continues  to  function  actively  today  in  Wash¬ 


ington,  and  ushered  in  a  series  of  cooperative  ven¬ 
tures,  such  as  building  the  Alaskan  highway  and 
developing  atomic  energy,  which  have  been  for  the 
most  part  maintained  beyond  the  end  of  the  war. 

Canadians  see  a  possible  air  attack,  including 
airborne  landings  as  well  as  bombing,  as  the  main 
danger  that  confronts  them  in  the  event  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities.  Recognizing  that  Canada  is 
relatively  small  in  terms  of  population,  yet  large  in 
terms  of  area,  the  Canadians  have  trained  an  air¬ 
borne  brigade  group,  ready  to  move  to  any  point 
where  an  assault  is  launched,  as  the  mainstay  of 
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their  home  defense.  They  are  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  in  developing  a  single  network  of 
radar  apparatus  and  communications.  One  quarter 
of  this  network  is  to  be  located  in  Canada.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  with  American  authori¬ 
ties  for  cooperative  civil  defense  measures. 

Otherwise,  as  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Brooke  Claxton  has  stated,  Ottawa  “believes  that 
the  best  place  to  defend  Canada  is  as  far  away  from 
our  shores  as  possible.”^  This  in  part  explains 
Canada’s  enthusiasm  for  postwar  collective  security 
arrangements.  Another  factor  is  that  the  dominion 
can  make  use  of  its  resources  to  achieve  maximum 
strength  only  in  cooperation  with  other  nations. 
Canada’s  mineral  wealth,  for  instance,  can  often 
best  be  fashioned  into  weapons  in  American  and 
British  factories,  while  Canadian  industry  spe¬ 
cializes  in  a  relatively  few  items  of  production — 
such  as  Mosquito  bombers  for  the  British  RAF,  as 
in  World  War  II,  or  Canuck  night  fighters,  a  re¬ 
cently  developed  plane  highly  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  North  American  defense. 

three-year  program 

Therefore,  Canada’s  three-year  $5-billion  defense 
program  announced  by  Mr.  Claxton  on  February  5 
has  a  close  bearing  on  joint  efforts  under  both  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  and  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter.  The  program  proposed  putting  into  commission 
100  ships  for  the  Navy,  40  squadrons  for  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  and  an  unspecified  addition  to 
the  Army.  The  main  contribution  to  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  strength  would  be  an  air  division  of  11 
squadrons,  but  approximately  5,000  army  troops 
would  also  be  sent  overseas  to  be  part  of  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  integrated  command. 
Canada  plans  to  train  3,000  airmen  each  year,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  members  of  the  RCAF  but  also 

1.  Mr.  Claxton  in  his  summary  of  Canada’s  defense  program 
to  Parliament  oh  February  5,  1951,  Statements  and  Speeches, 
No.  51/5. 


personnel  from  other  Atlantic  pact  countries  and 
from  Commonwealth  nations,  thus  renewing  a 
service  it  performed  as  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
air-training  program  in  World  War  II. 

Canada  has  already  contributed  military  equip¬ 
ment  sufficient  to  arm  more  than  two  divisions  to 
the  Benelux  countries,  and  it  is  also  sending  war 
material  to  Italy.  This  assistance,  in  the  forms  of 
British-type  armaments,  not  only  augments  the  im¬ 
mediate  strength  of  Western  Europe  but  also  clears 
the  way  for  greater  Canadian-American  standardi¬ 
zation  of  equipment. 

In  answer  to  the  UN’s  plea  for  ground  troops  to 
check  aggression  in  Korea,  Canada  began  recruit¬ 
ing  its  special  force  in  July  1950  and  in  a  little  more 
than  a  month  had  surpassed  the  original  quota. 
After  training,  this  force  of  approximately  7,500 
men,  consisting  of  three  infantry  battalions  and 
supporting  artillery  and  other  units,  was  dispatched 
to  Korea,  where  it  became  part  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  contingent.  Three  Canadian  Navy  destroy¬ 
ers  and  an  RCAF  transport  squadron  have  also 
participated  in  the  Korean  war. 


To  meet  the  growing  need  for  popularly 
presented  materials  on  world  affairs  in  the 
most  effective  and  economic  way  possible, 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  is  discontinu¬ 
ing  Foreign  Policy  Reports  with  this  issue. 
Instead,  it  will  combine  the  main  features 
of  the  present  weekly  Bulletin  and  semi¬ 
monthly  Reports  in  a  new  eight-page  semi¬ 
monthly  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  which  will 
be  launched  September  15.  Readers  of  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Reports  will  find  in  this  new 
publication  thoroughly  documented  studies 
of  cvu’rent  world  problems  in  briefer  form, 
as  well  as  new  departments  designed  to  meet 
a  wide  range  of  interests. 


